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Here and Abroad 


People—Places-—Events 


IMPORTANT FIND 

West 
eral promising uranium deposits along 
the None of 
them rivals the huge reserves in the 


Germany has uncovered sev- 


Iron Curtain frontier. 
Belgian Congo, Canada, or the United 
States. However, they contain enough 
uranium to put West Germany in the 
nuclear energy business without help 


from other lands. 


MODERN FARMING 


India is adopting many scientific 
methods of farming to help boost food 
For the first time, Indian 
using fertilizer to im- 
prove their soil and get bigger crops. 
A network of farms is 
planned to distribute improved seed 
to villagers. 
tablished to seek ways of improving 


production. 
peasants are 


seed being 


Centers will also be es- 


the quality of sheep and poultry. 


MORE PEOPLE 


The metropolitan areas of Washing- 
Milwaukee, and St. 
Louis have led the nation’s population 
April 1950, according 
Bureau. Washington, 
D. C., and its suburbs had the largest 
over 400,000 
increase. During the same period, the 
United States 
slightly over 10 per cent to an esti- 
mated 167,500,000. 


ton, Houston, 


growth since 
to the Census 


gain for a 29 per cent 


population has risen 


PLANS VISIT 

Premier Gamal Nasser of Egypt has 
invitation to com- 
munist China in the near future. The 
trip was proposed by Chinese Premier 
Chou En-lai. 
the invitation 
Egyptian government 
recognition of communist China. 


SHIPBUILDING BOOM 


The Netherlands shipbuilding indus- 
try is having one of its most prosper- 
ous periods in history. Since World 
War II, the country has become one of 
Europe’s leading builders of ships. So 
many orders have been placed in the 
past 6 months that the yards will be 
working at full speed until 1960. 


accepted an visit 


Nasser’s acceptance of 
after the 
announced its 


comes soon 


ATOMIC WASTE 

Scientists plan to study ocean cur- 
whether 
waste can be safely dumped at 
The project will take place during the 
International Geophysical Year begin- 
ning July 1, 1957. 
problems of atomic energy is how to 


rents to learn radioactive 


sea. 


One of the greatest 


get rid of the useless waste products. 
Some experts hope the study will show 
that the ocean currents will spread out 
the substances to such an extent that 
they will be harmless. 


TRADE GAINS 

The Japanese government 
that the showed a 
marked increase during 1955. Foreign 
sales of iron, steel, and other metals— 
accounted 


reports 


nation’s exports 


along with ships and toys- 
for most of the rise. 
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MILLIONS of people are on Uncle Sam’s social security roll 


U.S. Social Security 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Program Affects a Large 


Majority of Workers and Their Families 


M;:** young people are now at 
work on vacation-time jobs, and 
are therefore beginning to pay social 
security taxes. It may be of interest 
along with all the 
others who will start on regular jobs 


to these students 
within the next several years—to learn 
how 
social security system operates. 


some facts about our country’s 


Exactly what is the social security 


system? 


Set up by act of Congress during 
the 1930’s, it consists of several dif- 
ferent programs. Under some of 
these, Uncle Sam cooperates with the 
state governments in giving financial 
aid to individuals who 
fully support 


for various 
them- 
For example, such help goes 


to large numbers of peonle who are 


reasons—cannot 


selves. 


blind or otherwise disabled. 

Also, there is a program of unem- 
ployment To a great ex- 
tent, it is the sta‘ 
though our national government helps 


insurance. 


operated by 


supervise it, 
handles U. S. activities connected with 
unemployment 
most other federal social security work 
is centered in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 

The largest and best-known branch 
of our nation’s social security system 
is the one which provides Old-Age and 
(OASI). It di- 
rectly affects most of America’s peo- 


The Labor Department 


insurance, whereas 


Survivors Insurance 


ple. Under this nearly all 


uo. Be 


program, 
their 
contributions 


workers and 
make regular 


insurance fund which is managed by 


employers 
into an 


the federal government. 
The workers, when they reach re- 
tirement age, receive benefit payments 
out of the fund which they have helped 
create. If a person dies before reach- 
ing retirement age, his survivors may 
certain obtain 


under circumstances 


benefit payments. 


How 


Survivors Insurance 


Old-Age 


program? 


and 
What 


extensive is the 


groups take part in it? 


About 90 per cent of 
mately 64,000,000 
ployed” Americans are 
by OASI. 


lions of people who earn salaries and 


our approxi 
“gainfully em 
now covered 
Within this group are mil 
wages in business, industry, farm 
work, or household employment. The 
OASI includes 


groups of government workers—state 


program also variou 


and local especially. It reaches large 


numbers of self-employed people, in- 


cluding farm operators It covers 
quite a few individuals who serve edu- 
cational and other non-profit institu- 
tions. 
Since the 
curity 


the 


time the social se- 
effect (in 
approximately 
130,000,000 Americans have put part 
of their earnings into the OASI fund. 


when 
program went into 


middle 1930's 


(Concluded on page 2) 


Spain Now Beset 
by Many Worries 


U. S. Leaders Are Concerned 
About Growth of Unrest 


in Franco’s Country 


TRIKE Fever Hits Spain. Deep 
Unrest Stirs Spain. Franco Regime 
Beset On All Sides. 

Newspapers have carried these 
headlines and others like them in the 
past few months, announcing the most 
recent in a long series of problems 
that have hit Spain. 

The trouble began early in February 
student Madrid 
University, in city. 
This led to 8 
As a result of the violence, 2 
fired 


were exiled to places outside the city. 


with a uprising at 


Spain’s capital 


days of street rioting. 
profes- 
sors were and several students 

The next development was a wave 
of strikes during April in several 
industrial towns. About 50,000 work 
stayed off their 


strikes are illegal and taking part in 


ers jobs, although 
one is a punishable offense in Spain 
The strikers refused to return to work 
until plant managers promised them 
pay raises. 

These events are an example of the 
unrest which exists among the people 
of Spain. While the government has 


faced critical periods before, today 


there is a difference: the current prob- 
lems seem to be coming thicker and 
faster than usual. 

Behind the uprisings are a number 
The 


against 


of factors. students were pro- 


testing certain measures 


which they believe are a threat to free 
students 


Some groups of 


critical of 


education, 


have become increasingly 
the government. 

The labor unrest came as an unusual 
shock to the government 


month before they struck, the workers 


Only a 


had been given a 20 per cent raise in 
wages. However, they did not believe 
the help them. 
They suspected that a raise in prices 


increase would really 
would follow their wage increase and 
wipe out the extra pay, leaving them 
as badly off as before. 

One may wonder that the Spanish 
openly their dis- 


people 80 express 


content Francisco Franco, who has 


ruled Spain for almost 20 years, does 


not usually deal easily with those who 
oppose his regime. 

Franco came to power in 1939 after 
offi- 
The revolution overthrew a gov 

which 
monarchy in 


a 3-year revolution led by army 
cers, 
had in turn 
1931 
Franco ruled Spain by decree until 
1942. In that 
the Cortes, or 
dominates as Chief of State 
has 


rule, 


ernment replaced 


Spain’s 


re-established 
which he 


year, he 
Parliament, 
made under 
but 


Spain progress 


Franco's recovery from the 


civil war has been slow Factories, 


shipping 
have needed new equipment 


railroads, and companies 

The high 
cost of living has kept most workers 
poor. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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The Far-Reaching Social Security System 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Benefit payments under the Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance program are 
now going to about 8,000,000 people 

including retired workers and certain 


of their dependents 


How does a person get into the Old- 
16 and Survivors Inaurance pro 


gram? Ie it voluntary or compulsory? 


For the great majority of workers 
it is compulsory. A person must go in 
whenever he starts earning wages or 
other income from any occupation that 

“covered” by OASI, 

His first step is to register with the 
federal government and obtain a so 
cial security account number, There 


are more than 530 local social security 


office cattered over the country, 
where this can be done A person 
who lives some distance from any such 


office can obtain help on the matter 
from his local postmaster. 

When an individual has obtained an 
account number, he keeps that same 
number for the rest of his life. It 
helps identify his account at the huge 
OASI record office in Baltimore. Keep 
ing track of each person’s record by 
name alone would be an impossible job, 
because in numerous cases there are 
many people with names that are ex 
actly alike. The OASI chief reports 
that his agency is handling accounts 
for about 150 individuals named Davy 
Crockett, and 220 named Daniel Boone. 

All payments into a worker's 80 
cial security account must be accom- 
panied by the person’s name and his 
Likewise, the ac- 
count number must be given when this 


account number 


ame worker or his survivors apply for 
benefit payments from OASI. 


In detail, how is Old-Age and Sur 


vivors Insurance financed? 


Through special taxes that are paid 
by wage earners and salaried people, 
by their employers, and by self-em- 
ployed individuals. 

The income of every “covered” 
worker, up to a maximum of $4,200 
annually, is taxed for social security 
purposes (A person with a large 
alary or other income pays OASI 
taxes only on his first $4,200 per year. ) 

In general, the person who is work 
ing for a wage or a@ salary pays a 2 
per-cent social security tax on his first 
$4,200 The employer deducts this 
money from the worker's pay, matches 
it with an additional 2 per cent, and 
sends the entire amount of the tax 
(totaling 4 per cent) to Uncle Sam. 

Self-employed workers pay their 
own OASI taxes directly to the gov- 
ernment, at the same time they file 
their annual income tax returns, They 
now pay at the rate of 3 per cent on 
their first $4,200 each year. 

According to the present law, Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance taxes are 
cheduled for a slight increase every 5 
years until 1975—at which time they 
will be double their present rates. 


Under what circumstances does a 
person receive OAS] benefit payments? 


The regulations governing such 
payments are extremely complicated, 
Here we shall state them in very gen- 
eral terms. Anyone who has reason 
to believe that he is entitled to benefits 
under the OASI program should con- 
sult a nearby social security office. 
Local postmasters can furnish the ad- 
dresses of these agencies. 


If-—for a substantial length of time 

a person has held jobs that are cov- 
ered by the OASI program, he can 
retire at the age of 65 and start re- 
ceiving benefit payments. Additional 
payments go to his dependents, under 
some circumstances. 

If a person between the ages of 65 
and 72 continues to work and earn 
money, it is possible that some of his 
monthly benefit checks will be with- 
held. But after reaching 72 he can re- 
ceive regular OASI payments each 
month, regardless of his income from 
other sources, 

When an insured man dies, social 
security payments go to his widow 
if she is 65 or over. She receives such 
benefits regardless of her age if she is 
caring for a child or young person 
who is not yet 18 years old. Under 
certain conditions, payments are also 
made to the widowers of insured 
women, 

Now, let’s look at the size of the 
OASI monthly benefit that can be re- 
ceived. It varies according to the 
average earnings of the 
worker. 


insured 
A retired single person can 
receive monthly payments ranging 
from $30 to $108.50. If the retired 
worker is married—and his wife is at 
least 65 years old—the couple can re- 
ceive payments ranging from $45 to 


OLD-AGE INSURANCE 








Employers and employes 
both contribute to 





A government fund for 


the payment of 











Old-age benefits when 


the worker retires 





$162.89. Total monthly payments to 
the dependents of a deceased worker 
can range from $30 to $200. 

Our federal government doesn’t just 
start sending OASI payments auto- 
matically to an insured person when 
he retires—or to his survivors at the 
time of his death. People who are 
eligible for benefit payments must ap- 
ply for them in order to receive them. 


What are the most recent changes 
in the OASI program? 


A law enacted in 1954 made a num- 
ber of important additions and revi- 
sions. It provided for the collection 
of social security taxes on the first 
$4,200 of each insured worker’s in- 
come, whereas such taxes previously 
had been collected only on the first 
$3,600. The 1954 measure also in- 
creased the size of all—or practically 
all—monthly benefit payments. 

Furthermore, Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance was extended to cer- 
tain groups of workers who hadn’t 
previously been covered. The 3 larg- 
est of these groups are: 

(1) Self-employed farm operators. 

(2) Numerous employes of state 
and local governments, and certain fed- 
eral employes who are not covered by 
the civil service retirement system. 

(3) Hired farm workers. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 











Employers alone (except in a 


few states) contribute to 








A state fund for the 


payment of 





enetits to workers during 


periods of unempioyment 





DRAWINGS FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


The 1954 law also helps people who 
become disabled before reaching 65. 
We have already noted that a work- 
er’s average income—over a period of 
years—governs the size of the social 
security benefits which he or his sur- 
vivors will eventually receive. Under 
the 1954 law, if a person is totally dis- 
abled for 6 months or more, the period 
of disability isn’t counted when his 
average earnings are figured. This 
enables the worker and his dependents, 
or survivors, to receive larger pay- 
ments than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. 

In any case when an insured person 
under 65 has been disabled for 6 
months, he should promptly get in 
touch with his local social security 
office, so that his records can be ad- 
justed accordingly. Otherwise, he 
might not be given full advantage of 
the disability provision. 


Are any further changes in the so- 
cial security law being considered 
now ? 


Yes. By the time this paper reaches 
its readers, social security legislation 
may be a topic of controversy on the 
Senate floor. Last year the House of 
Representatives passed a bill to make 
some big revisions in the Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance program. Senate 
action on the subject, though, has been 
held up until recently. 

The measure that was passed in the 
House a year ago would—if finally en- 
acted into law—do the following: 

(1) Let working women retire and 
start receiving OASI benefits at 62 
instead of the present 65. This same 
reduction would apply to the wives and 
widows of insured men. 

(2) Let totally disabled workers 
start drawing retirement payments at 
50 instead of the present 65. 

(3) Allow dependent young people 

those who receive survivors’ benefits 
under the OASI program—to continue 
drawing these payments beyond the 
age of 18 if they are disabled. 

(4) Boost social security taxes, to 
finance these increases in benefits. 

(5) Bring lawyers, dentists, and 
certain other groups into the social se- 
curity system. 

The House of Representatives ap- 
proved these changes by a vote of 372 
to 31. Advocates of the House meas- 
ure argue that our nation can well 
afford some additional OASI benefits 
for disabled people, for those who are 
reaching retirement age, and for vari- 
ous other groups. The increases, they 
contend, are greatly needed. 

Opponents, on the other hand, raise 
numerous objections. On the proposed 
cut in the women’s retirement age, for 
example, they argue: “The average 
American span of life is increasing. 
Therefore, we shouldn’t start lowering 
the age at which people are encouraged 
to quit work.” 

In general, the critics think we are 
in danger of extending OASI and other 
social security benefits so far that the 
system will require excessive taxes. 

In this election year, Congress is 
under a great deal of pressure to pro- 
vide additional OASI payments of one 
kind or another. As the month of 
June began, however, there was much 
uncertainty as to what specific meas- 
ures could win final congressional ap- 
proval. —By ToM MYER 
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Generalissimo Francisco Franco 





NEWSMAKER 


IKE most 


Francisco 











soldiers, Generalissimo 
Franco dreams of the 
day when he can retire and spend his 
time hunting and fishing. But before 
he does, the 63-year-old Spanish leader 
is determined to do 2 things: (1) 
restore the monarchy in Spain, and 


(2) choose his own successor. He'd 
like to see Prince Juan Carlos, 18- 


year-old grandson of the late Alfonso 
XIII, become Spain’s king. The boy 
has been groomed for the job under 
Franco’s direction. 

Franco may succeed. He usually 
gets his way. The General is a short 
man than 5'4” tall. But he 
rules Spain with a firm hand. Out- 
wardly, he has met with little opposi- 
tion—or at least, not until just 
cently. Backed by the Army and the 
Falange Party, Franco has called the 
turns in Spain for 17 years. 


less 


The Spaniard began his career in 
1907 when he entered his 
military academy. Sixteen years after 
he graduated, he 
general. He took part in many cam- 
paigns in North Africa. Later he 
was head of the military academy. 
In 1935, he Army chief of 
staff. 

About a year later, a revolt broke 
out in Spain—an uprising which was 
to lead to civil war. Franco led the 
rebels who contended that the com- 
munists were trying to take over the 
government. After a bitter, 3-year 
conflict which took a million lives, 
Franco’s side won. He set up a gov- 
ernment with himself as Caudillo 
(leader). He permitted only 1 politi- 
cal group—the Falangists. 

Spain managed to out of 
World War II, though Franco 
friendly with both Germany and Italy. 
When the war ended, the United Na- 
tions branded his government a fascist 
regime. It urged 
recall their ambassadors from Madrid. 
Many complied, including the United 
States. 

In 1951, however, the United States 
Now, 
Uncle Sam is spending large sums to 


country’s 


was a. brigadier 


became 


stay 
was 


UN members to 


resumed its ties with Spain. 


build new defense bases on Spanish 
Franco’s fortunes indeed 
taken a turn for the His 
country is firmly linked to the free 
world. 

The Spanish leader has 1 child—a 
girl who is married to a doctor. He 
lives simply, in a big, walled estate 
called El Pardo. It was built more 
than 400 years ago as a hunting lodge. 
General Franco only rarely makes a 
public appearance. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE 


soil. have 


better. 





Signs of Unrest Seen in Cuba 


Island Government Is Acting Promptly 


O more disturbances lie ahead for 

Cuba? have 
U. S. observers to wondering if the 
big West Indian island is on the brink 
of a revolution. 

About 2 months ago, a plot by mili- 
tary men against the government was 
A few later, a 
group of rebels attacked an army post. 
On both the government 
took prompt action to keep order. 
tight 

about 


Recent events set 


uncovered. weeks 


occasions, 


Because of censorship, not 
much is known the causes of 
the recent troubles. However, the 
plots undoubtedly reflect dissatisfac- 
tion by certain groups and individuals 
with the government of 
Fulgencio Batista, Cuba’s head man. 

jatista has ruled the country for 
From 1933 
to 1940, he was the nation’s dictator. 
Then he was elected to the Presidency 
for a 4-year term. He retired in 
1944, but again seized power in 1952. 
Two years later he ran for President 


General 


15 of the past 23 years. 


once more, and was elected for another 
4 years. 
Batista’s supporters say he has 
many for the 
people of Cuba during his years of 
government leadership. His opponents 
charge that his dictatorial 
have held back democracy. 
“The loveliest land that human eyes 
have ever beheld’”’ was the description 
given to Cuba by Christopher 
Columbus. The Italian 


brought about gains 


policies 


once 


navigator 


sailed along the coast of the island on 
his first the world 
Tourists today appreciate the accuracy 
of Columbus’ description as they ob- 
Cuba’s long, sandy 
mountains, gently 
plains, and mild climate. 

In addition to scenic beauty, Cuba 


voyage to new 


serve beaches, 


forested rolling 


has great natural wealth for an area 
(The island is a little smaller 
than Pennsylvania.) About half the 
land is fertile enough for farming 
Hardwoods such as mahogany, cedar, 


its size. 


ebony, and rosewood grow abundantly 
on the mountains. Many 
fruits grow wild. And there are im 
portant mineral deposits—iron, 
per, chromium, manganese, platinum, 
gold, and silver. 

The Cuban people, who number al 
most 6,000,000, are primarily of Span- 
ish descent. 


tropical 


cop- 


In spite of the island's 
resources, the average citizen is not 
at all Most live 
on farms or in small villages. About 
6 out of 10 make a living from farm 
More than half of the farm land 
is devoted to 


prosperous. Cubans 


ing 


Sugar cane. Tobacco, 


coffee, and tropical fruits are other 
major 

Manufacturing has not made much 
Sugar refining the 
processing of other farm products are 
the chief industries. The making of 
clothing, cotton 


becoming more important. 


crops. 


headway. and 


goods, and shoes is 


Cubans are sociable people. They 








to Quell Revolts 


visit back and forth a great deal, and 
hold 


vals are 
fiestas, 


frequent parties Many carni 


celebrated. During the spring 


there are parades, concerts 


and dancing in the streets. 


Spanish is the official language, but 


many American terms are used. In 
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CUBA is a little smaller 
sylvania The island’s population is 
slightly less 6,000,000. 


than Penn 


than 


War of 
forces fought in Cuba, and at 
the Spain gave 

Until 1934, we retained 
intervene in 


the Spanish-American 1898 
U. S. 
the 
up the island 
the right to 
Since that 
pletely on its 

The 
an Indian 
place.” It 
to Cuba's location between Florida and 
Central America, 


end of conflict, 


any crisis 
time, Cuba has been com 
own. 

gets its 
word Cubanacan, 


island name from 


meaning 
“center 


probably refers 


By HOWARD SWEET 





Historical Background - - - 


E are likely to think of social 
security programs as something 
comparatively new. Actually, 
were started in Europe several cen- 
turies ago. 
Early social welfare plans, in the 
3th century, were handled by workers 
and not by governments. Committees 
collected money from worker, 
and often from employers. The money 
used to help 
not work because of accident, sickness, 
This type of social welfare 
was fairly general when goods were 
made in small shops. 


they 


each 


was those who could 


or old age. 


The development of machines in 
the 18th and 19th centuries brought 
big factories, crowded cities, and un- 
employment problems. 


Governments began to take a hand 
in regulating labor and welfare aid 
in the machine age. England adopted 
an early labor law in the 1800's to 
regulate working hours for children 
Denmark adopted one of the first na- 
tional security laws in 1849, directing 
that every needy citizen be given as- 
sistance, 

Laws authorizing payments to the 
disabled and unemployed were devel- 
se]- 


countries. 


oped in later years in Germany, 
gium, France, other 
Germany leader in 


and 
was a providing 
old-age pensions, though its pension 
scheme did begin 
1900's. 

The United States, as a young na- 
tion, was somewhat behind the older 
European countries with social secu- 
rity programs. In 1794, when 
tories were well established in some 
Euronean lands, most Americans were 
employed as farmers. 


not until in the 


fac- 


There was plenty of land to provide 
food for all early Americans who 
were willing to farm. A man built 
He made clothing 
from the wool of his sheep and shoes 


a house from logs. 


from the hides of his cattle. As a 
general rule, he could retire with his 
savings. If not, his sons or other 


relatives provided him and his wife 
He had little cause to 
call on his government for assistance 


with a home. 


The rapid growth of factories, the 
coming of the machine age, greatly 
altered the way of life in this country 
As early as 1839, the making of tex 
tiles for clothing had 
transferred from homes to factories 
The textile mills and other industries 
drew 


been largely 


people in increasing numbers 














BENEFITS of social security have been 
extended to growing numbers of people 
since the program began 


Social Security 


the 


wages 


from farma to the cities to work 
for 

While industrialization speeded the 
general wealth of the 


growth and 


country, it also created problema 


Large numbers of workers came to 


depend upon a complicated system 
which, from time to time, got out of 
order. When depressions overtook the 
country, many people lost their jobs 
Their savings were lost in banks that 
failed, or they used up their savings 
for daily living expenses, Thousands 
of city people no longer had the land 
to supply their needs. 

Help for many depression victims 
Church 
and community charity organization 
did a 
provided 
for the 


established 


was provided in various ways 


great deal. Towns and cities 


hotels or “lodging house 


poor County governments 
known as 
feed the 
helpless In general 
took the 


national social securit 


farms, poor 
farms, to house and 
the 


communities 


elder 
local 


needy 


and 
care of 
State and 
did not get well under way 
until thi 
Wisconsin, Nebraska 
Kentucky, Mary 


program 
in this 
Only & states 
Montana, 


country century 


Colorado, 


land, Minnesota, and Utah—had au 
thorized counties to pay old-age pen 
sions shortly before the depression of 
the 1920's 


of the 19 40)’ 
however, that the 


both ith 


The hard times created 


«> much distress 


country hastened to 


adopt 
employment and old-age pension plans 
ty 1934, there 
aye pension acta. 


government 


were 2% states with old 
In 1935, the federal 
adopted a national system 
of old-age pensions and unemployment 


insurance By ANTON BERLE 
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The 


“Must” Legislation 





President Eisenhower wants Con- 


gress to step up action on his legisla- 
tive program So far this session, 
Congre has enacted only part of 


the ievislation asked by the President 

The Chief Executive has listed some 
47 proposals which he says are “very 
important” and which he feels Con- 
yre hould try to pass this year 
The include (] A 5-billion-dollar 


foreign aid plan; (2) federal aid to 
choo] (3) an increase in postal 
rates to help the Post Office Depart 


ment pay its own way; and (4) a civil 
rights program to insure equal rights 
to all Americans regardless of race, 
color, or religion 

Congress usually does much of its 
work toward the end of each annual 
meeting With adjournment tenta 
tively set for July 15, there is just 
a little more than a month left for 
Capitol Hill to finish its work 

Thu far, 


White House proposals to (1) extend 


Congress has approved 


certain taxes for another year; and 
2) build a series of dams and irriga 
tion projecta in the Upper Colorado 
River Basin The lawmakers have 
also approved plans for a 13-year 511% 
billion-dollar highway construction 
program 

In addition, Congress passed a bill 
dealing with federal aid to farmers 
When the President vetoed this meas- 
ure, the legislators approved a new 
farm plan more in line with the Chief 
iixecutive’s wishes (see story else 


where on these pages), 


Honoring Our Flag 


Next Thursday, June 14, is a special 
day to remember and honor out 
country’s flag. Observances honoring 
the flaw will be held in communities 
across the nation 

It was on June 14, 1777, that the 
Continental Congress adopted a resolu 
tion that the flag of our country, then 
consisting of 18 states, should have 
13 alternate red and white stripes, 
with a blue field containing 13 stars 
That flag was kept when our Consti 
tution went into effect in 1789 

For a short time after the birth of 
our country, a new stripe as well as 
a new star was added for each state 
admitted to the Union. At one time, 
our flag had 15 stripes and 15 stars 
in 1818, the number of stripes was 
fixed at 18 in honor of the 18 original 
states A new star was added for 
each new state 

On Flag Day, as well as all other 
days of the year, we should keep in 
mind these and other rules governing 
the display of our flag: 

1. The flag should be displayed in 
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4 prominent place, above any other 
flay or banner. 

2. The flag should be hoisted briskly, 
and lowered ceremoniously. During 
the hoisting or lowering of the flag, 
or when the banner is passing in a 
parade, all persons present should face 
the flag, stand at attention, and salute. 

3. When carried in a procession with 
other flags, the nation’s banner should 
be either on the marching right, or if 
there is a line of flags, in front of 
the center of that line. 

For more details on flag etiquette, 
call or write the nearest post of the 
American Legion, or some other 
patriotic group. 


“Right to Work” Laws 


A nation-wide association of busi- 
nessmen and other Americans is mak- 
ing a determined effort to get all 
states to adopt “right to work” laws. 
These laws prohibit the union shop 
a labor-management agreement under 
which workers must join the union 
shortly after they are employed. 

The group advocating such laws 
calls itself the National Right to Work 
Committee It is headed by Fred 
Hartley, Jr., former Republican con- 
gressman from New Jersey and co 
author of the law which regulates 
labor-management affairs—the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Thus far, some 18 states 
have already adopted “right to work” 
laws. 

Labor officials bitterly oppose any 
legal restrictions on union = shops. 
They argue that such rules curb the 
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NEW TYPE OF MAILBOX will call on the public to help sort the mail by 
placing it in sections labeled as shown in the picture. The girl squeezed into 
the box is just going along with a photographer's attempt to be funny. Mailbags 
will be used when the boxes are installed in office buildings across the country. 


unionization of workers and weaken 
the power of unions to bargain with 
management on labor matters. Per- 
sons who support these laws say they 
safeguard the right of each worker 
to decide for himself whether or not 
he wants to join a union, 


Secretary of Interior 


“A fine public servant.” “A good 
nomination.” That is what senators 
of both parties are saying about Fred 
Seaton’s appointment by President 
Eisenhower to head the Department of 
Interior. Because he is highly re- 
garded on Capitol Hill, Seaton is 
almost assured of winning overwhelm- 
ing support in the Senate for approval 
of his nomination. 

Seaton, a 46-year-old Nebraska pub- 
lisher and radio station operator, has 
held important posts in the Eisenhower 
administration since 1953. As _ the 
new Secretary of Interior, he replaces 
Douglas McKay, who resigned from 
that post in April to run for the U.S. 
Senate in Oregon. (In our next issue 
we shall tell more about Seaton’s work 
and his background.) 


New Farm Program 


Both Republicans and Democrats 
hope to obtain the lion’s share of 
credit for the farm legislation passed 
by Congress and recently approved by 
President 
measure seeks to ease the farmer's 
plight, caused by falling incomes in 
recent years. 


Eisenhower. The farm 


fory of the Week 


One of the chief features of the new 
farm legislation is the “soil bank” 
program. Under this plan, farmers 
are encouraged to reduce their pro- 
duction of such surplus crops as wheat, 
cotton, corn, and rice. Acreage taken 
out of production will make up a 
“bank” or reserve of farm land ready 
for future use if needed. This land, 
for the time being, will be given over 
to plants that improve the soil, and to 
the growing of trees. 

Farmers will be paid for taking part 
in the program. According to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, millions of acres that 
are now producing surplus crops 
might eventually be taken into the 
soil bank. 

In addition, the farm legislation 
continues a program for government 
guarantees, or supports, for the prices 
farmers get for some of their crops. 
The measure is a compromise between 
the moderate and flexible government 
guarantees sought by the White House, 
and the relatively high and rigid 
levels advocated by Democratic con- 
gressional leaders. 


London Meeting 


Delegates from all member coun- 
tries of the Commonwealth of Nations 
are arriving in London. There, they 
will talk over plans for closer co- 
operation among their governments. 
They also plan to discuss important 
global issues at the parley scheduled 
for later this month. 

The Commonwealth of Nations is a 
family of independent countries which 
give special trade concessions to one 
another, and work closely together 
in other ways. Members include 
Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, the Union of South 
Africa, and Britain herself. 

One of the problems to be aired at 
the London meeting has to do with 
Britain’s overseas military 
Sritain hopes that all Commonwealth 
members will back up her efforts to 
maintain these defense bases in vari- 
ous parts of the world—bases which, 
London points out, are needed for the 
protection of the various Common- 
wealth members against the threat 
of possible aggression. 

In recent months, people living in 
some of these British outposts, such 
as Cyprus and Singapore, have made 
efforts to break away from London. 
In some instances, certain of the Com- 
monwealth countries have supported 
independence movements in British 
outposts. 


bases. 


Youth Parley 


Representatives of nation-wide 
youth organizations and health and 
physical education authorities are get- 
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ting ready for a big conference next 
week. The meeting, to be held at 
the U.S. Naval Academy in Annapolis, 
Maryland, will run for 2 
ning June 18. 
Vice President 
over the meeting, and President Eisen- 
hower is 


days begin- 
Nixon will preside 


scheduled to be present at 


one or more meetings during the 2- 
day conference. The youth parley, 
originally called by the President 


for last 
poned 
a heart attack at that time. 


September, had to be post- 
because Eisenhower suffered 

The subject to be discussed at the 
Annapolis get-together is the 
stamina of American 
Among other things, members of the 
parley will try to find out why there 
has been a relatively high rate of draft 
rejections—for 
defects 
tary age. 


health 


and youth. 


physical and mental 


among young men of mili- 
Delegates also want to go 
over scientific studies which seem to 
that the 
American youths doesn’t measure up 
to that of 


European countries. 


show physical fitness of 


young people in certain 


Diplomatic Couriers 


In more than 110 U 
posts around the globe, special mes- 
They 


secret diplomatic information between 


S. diplomatic 


sengers are on the job carry 
our representatives stationed in most 
world capitals. 

The 
place by 


from place to 


jeep, 


travel 
auto, 


couriers 
plane, and, in 
some cases, oxcart. In more and more 
countries, though, the airplane is tak- 
ing the place of land travel. 

Uncle Sam’s courier service, which 
is supervised by the State Department, 


was set up in 1918. Until then, ship 





THE MONTH OF JUNE marks two 
big events for Sweden’s Princess Des- 
iree—her 18th birthday and her gradua- 
tion from the French School in Stock- 


holm, beautiful Swedish capital city 
captains or American travelers were 
asked to deliver sealed envelopes, bear- 
ing secret diplomatic information, to 
Now 
this work is done by professional cour- 


our officials at home and abroad 


iers who travel a total distance, every 
year, that is about equal to 20 round 
trips to the moon. 

These 


tional agreements, are free to go from 


messengers, under interna 
one world capital to another without 
the Soviet 


permits our couriers to cross the [ron 


interference. Even Union 
sealed 
the 


messengers to visit their officials here 


Curtain without checking mes- 


sages, just as we allow Russian 


Victory Over Polio 


Though it is too soon to tell whether 
there will be a polio epidemic this 
year, the U. S. Public Health Service 
says that the dread 


disease appears 


AMERICAN OBSERVER 


traption. 


to be on the wane, thanks to the Salk 
vaccine, Studies made thus far show 
that the anti-polio serum prevents the 
least 8 out of 


The polio season generally reaches 


disease in at 10 cases, 
its height 
fall. 


about 


in the summer and early 
So far this year, there have been 
many 
as there were in a similar period of 
time in 1955. 

The anti-polio serum, developed by 


one-half as polio cases 


Dr. Jonas Salk, has been made avail- 
able to the public in limited quantities 
since the spring of last The 
Public Health that 
most children under 15 years of age 


year. 
Service estimates 


the age group most susceptible to the 
have received more 
the Salk serum. By fall, 
health officials say, there ought to be 


disease one or 


doses of 
enough vaccine to begin inoculating 
the rest of the country’s population. 

Meanwhile, the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis recommends 
the 
prevent polio: 


following precautions to help 
1. Scrub your hands before eating 
2. Watch out for polio symptoms 
throat, feverish stiff- 
ness of the back or neck. 


sore headache, 

3. Don’t get over-tired and don't get 
chilled after bathing. 

4. Don’t use another person’s towel 
or drinking glass. 

5. Don’t throat 
when polio is reported in 
munity, 


have operations 


your com 


Tornado Hunter 


Military 
known, make regular trips into hurri- 
They enter these whirlpools of 
wind and rain to check the direction 
of air currents and to measure wind 


flyers, as s generally 


canes, 


velocity, which may go as high as 150 
miles an hour. These flights provide 
weather experts with helpful informa- 
tion on hurricanes and make it possi- 
ble to predict the course the storms 
will take over sea or land. 

Now the U. S. Weather Bureau has 
asked pilot James Cook of Jacksboro, 
Texas, to make similar studies of tor- 
tall funnels of wind and dust 
that move over land. Weather experts 
want all the information they can get 
about tornadoes to help them predict 
what 


nadoes 


more accurately course the 
storms will take. 
Tornadoes don’t cover as large an 


Whereas hur- 
extend 


area as do hurricanes. 
sometimes 
dreds of miles of territory, tornadoes 
are usually less than a mile wide. But 
their winds may whirl at speeds of 


ricanes over hun- 


The craft weighs less than 50 pounds. 





wITEO Pee 


WORLD’S SMALLEST man-carrying glider is what its inventors call this con- 


The pilot is strapped on top. 


The 
wind funnel can lift houses high into 
the air and smash them to bits. Need- 
less to say, it is a highly risky business 


several hundred miles an hour. 


to fly a plane near such storms. 
The 
reaches its height in May, June, and 


tornado season generally 
July, though storms have occurred in 
all months of the year. In 1955, there 
were some 900 tornadoes in the United 
States. They took more than 200 lives 
and caused nearly $34,000,000 in prop 
erty damage. 


In Brief 


Singapore, a British colony on the 
southern tip of Malaya, is host to mili- 
tary planners of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO) this 


week. At the get-together, which be 
gins today, June 11, and will continue 
until June 27, SEATO military lead- 
ers will go over plans to strengthen 
the defense system's forces in the Far 
East. SEATO the 
United States, sritain, 
France, New 
Thailand. 
Algeria's future will be discussed by 
the United if 23 Asian and 
African nations have their way. These 
countries are asking the UN to debate 
the demand of Algerian Arabs for in- 
dependence from France 


members include 
Australia, 


Zealand, Pakistan, and 


Nations 


At present, 
Algeria is considered a part of France 
and has representatives in the French 
government. 

France strongly opposes a UN dis- 
cussion of Algerian affairs, contending 
that 
not a proper subject for international 


the issue is a domestic one and 
debate. When the Algerian problem 
for UN last 
France walked out of the world body 
the 
dropped 

UN 
future. 


came up debate year, 


until controversial matter was 
She may do so again if the 
decides to discuss Algeria’s 

President Fisenhower has suggested 
that American schools and universities 
laufich an ambitious global educational 
The Chief Executive wants 


American educators to do all they can 


program. 


to provide other countries, particularly 
the the 
skills living 
conditions. 


underdeveloped lands, with 


they need to improve 
Italy's pro-western parties won out 


over their communist foes in recent 
elections held throughout the 
The anti-Red parties re- 
two-thirds of all votes 
About a fifth of the ballots cast 
favored the communists, while the 


remaining votes went to parties more 


local 
country 
ceived about 


cast. 


or less sympathetic with the Reds 


Britain hopes to end compulsory 
military service for its youth by 1958 
London says that its decision to cut 


British forces to 700,000 will 


soon make it possible to fill military 
manpower needs by 


men 


voluntary enlist 


ments 


Exchange of Visitors 


General Nathan Twining, Chief of 


Staff of the U. S. Air Force, plans 
to be on hand for Russia’s Aviation 
Day celebration June 24 In a sur 


prise move a short time ago, Moscow 
invited Twining and his top assistants 
to attend the Red air show in Russia 
Now 


to a 


Uncle Sam is expected to agree 
the 


future date 


return visit of Soviet ait 
chief at 

The decision to accept 
that 


Red air power was made by President 
| 


some 
Russia's re 
General Twining 


quest inspect 


Kisenhower and his top military and 
diplomatic advisers. The administra 


tion’s move has renewed debate among 


Americans over the wisdom of ex 
changing visitors with Russia 

Some Americans argue: “General 
Twining’s visit to Russia is likely to 
lead to the exchange of many more 
officials between our country and the 
Soviet Union It might even bring 
about a visit here of Soviet Premier 


Nikolai Russian 
munist Party boss Nikita Khrushchev 
Such a 


to freedom-loving people everywhere, 


tulganin and Com 


visit would be a serious blow 


for it would show that we are willing 
to embrace leaders who helped enslave 
millions of individuals in Europe and 
Asia 
“Besides, Russian visitors to out 
might be 
who are trying to find out our military 
while Unlike 


which is swarming with secret police 


country espionage agents 


secrets here. Russia, 


agents, we don’t check on every move 


of foreign visitors.” 


The other side contends: “If we 
call a halt to the Soviet-American ex 
change program, the world will ac 


cuse us of putting up an ‘Iron Curtain’ 


of our own Meanwhile, Twining’ 
visit to Moscow doesn’t mean we will 
have to invite Russia’s top leaders 


here for talks 

“Furthermore, our visitors to Rus 
getting valuable information 
life the 
At the same time, Russians who come 
Moscow's 
We 


are taking proper precautions to pre 


‘nh are 


about behind Iron Curtain 


here see for themselves that 


stories of America are untrue 


vent espionage by Red visitors.” 
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SPAIN IS about the size of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois together. 


Unrest in Franco's Land 


(Continued from page 1) 


Until a few months ago, people com 
plained about conditions privately 
among groups of friends Now the 
complaints have come out into the open 
in the form of demands. 

These new outbursts have brought 
up the question of who will succeed 
Franco. In spite of the recent up- 
risings, most observers agree that he 

strong enough to continue to rule 
Spain as long as he lives, or until 
he chooses to step down, In 1947, 
he established a Regency Council of 
16 members In the event of his 
death, this 


king or regent to succeed him, This 


council is to propose a 


man must also be accepted by a two 


thirds majority of the Cortes. 


Apparent Successor 


Franco seems to favor Juan Carlos, 
the 18-year-old grandson of the late 
Alfonso XIII, as his successor. The 
young prince is now receiving military 
education under Franco’s supervision, 
However, no one may be sure that the 
people will accept him or any cther 
leader picked by Franco. 

U. S. officials follow the question of 
They also 
keep watch on other developments in- 
Our country has a big 
Spain 


Franco’s successor closely, 


side Spain, 
stake in what happens there, 
is one of the nations in which the 
United States is building overseas air 
bases. 

Although Spain remained neutral 
during World War II, its close rela- 
tions with Germany and Italy dis- 
pleased the Western allies, After 
1948, however, Spain moved closer to 
the free world because of its opposi- 
tion to the communist menace. In 
1°51, the United States and Spain 
began to prepare an agreement under 
which we would build bases on Spanish 
soil and give economic aid to Spain, 
The treaty was signed in September 
1958 It is to be in effect for 10 
years, and may be extended at the end 
of that time for 2 additional 5-year 
periods, 

Work has been under way 2 years 
on our system of bases in Spain. The 
first is scheduled to be ready for use 
in about another year. When the cur- 
rent job is completed, this is what the 


United States will have: A_ deep- 
water naval base and a naval air sta- 
tion, 4 Air Force bases, a supply depot, 
and a 485-mile pipeline to supply the 
bases with fuel. Later, the Air Force 
also plans to build 3 additional bases. 

This will be one of America’s big- 
gest systems of military establish- 
ments on foreign soil. It will put our 
bombers only a few hours from the 
Soviet industrial centers, 
ready to strike back in case we are 
attacked, 

What has Spain received in return 
for letting us build on her soil? In 
the first place, the bases will eventually 
become the property of the Spanish 
government. In the meantime, Spain 
will share them with our armed forces. 


Union’s 


In addition, we have been giving 
economic and military aid to Spain. 
Since the agreement was signed, we 
have given the country about $220,- 
000,000 in economic assistance and 





SPANISH FARMERS have a hard struggle to grow crops. 
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close to $100,000,000 in military aid. 
Furthermore, many Spanish workers 
have been given jobs building the 
bases, 

This large amount of aid has helped 
Spain meet problems that otherwise 
would have inflicted severe hardships 
on the people. Spain is an ancient, 
once powerful nation which has fallen 
on hard times, 

Stories of the country go back about 
3,000 years, when sailors from Asia 
settled on the Spanish coast. Spain 
built and lost a huge colonial empire, 
which included territory in the Amer- 
icas, from the 15th to 19th centuries. 
Since those days, it has been a poor 
country most of the time. 

Today it is backward. Unlike most 
of the countries of Western Europe, 
Spain never was the scene of a great 
industrial revolution. 

There are many reasons for Spain’s 


THREE LIONS 
In many parts of 


Spain, the soil is poor and there is little moisture. The farmers do not have up-to- 
date equipment. Principal crops are grain, potatoes, and grapes. 
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present problems. Chief among them 
are the natural features of the land. 

Spain occupies most of the peninsula 
which cuts off the Mediterranean Sea 
from the Atlantic Ocean. With an 
area of about 195,000 square miles, it 
is about the size of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois combined. 

The snow-crested Pyrenees Moun- 
tains stretch across the Spanish- 
French border and separate Spain 
from the rest of Europe. Most of the 
country itself is a high plateau cut up 
by mountains and rivers into many 
isolated regions. The southern tip of 
Spain is only about 12 miles from 
Africa and was once part of it. A 
French proverb says that Europe ends 
and Africa begins at the Pyrenees 
Mountains. 


Range of Climate 


For its size, Spain has a surprising 
variety of climate, ranging from cool 
and moist in the north to hot and dry 
in much of the south. Most of the 
country hasn’t enough rainfall, and 
much of the soil is poor. 

Spain’s 28,863,000 people are as 
varied as the land. There is no typical 
Spaniard. The inhabitants of various 
regions differ in traits, customs, and 
language. 

Most of the people are farmers or 
farm workers. Only a fourth of them 
own their land. The others work for 
big landowners. They grow wheat 
and other grains, potatoes, oranges, 
rice, and grapes. Some raise cattle, 
goats, and sheep. 

Crop production is low in Spain. 
Few farms are mechanized, and farm- 
ers do most of their work by hand. 
The fields badly need fertilizer. Al- 
though Spain plants about the same 
number of acres of wheat as France 
does, its crop yield is only about half 
that of France. 

Most farmers in mountain areas 
live in stone huts, while those in the 
villages have homes with stuccoed 
walls and tiled roofs. There are no 
modern convéniences in farm homes. 
For example, laundry is done in 
troughs in the open air; piped-in water 
is usually found only in cities. The 
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farmers often use donkeys and two- 
wheeled carts for hauling crops to 
market or for taking the family on a 
day’s excursion. 

Villages are from 10 to 20 miles 
apart. The little houses are huddled 
together and are almost windowless to 
keep out the summer heat and sharp 
winter cold. The family spends most 
of its free time in the kitchen, which 
generally contains only a few chairs, 
a table, and perhaps a chest. 

Aside from farming, some people 
fish for sardines and tuna, and pack 
the catches for sale to other countries. 
Others engage in mining. The moun- 
tains contain a large variety of min- 
erals, including copper, iron, coal, and 
mercury. Most of the minerals 
exported, as Spain does not have much 
industry. 

The lack of rainfall hampers the 
industry that does exist. Spain has 
a serious shortage of electricity, which 
must be generated by water power. 
Electricity has to be rationed during 
long periods when the streams are low. 
In some parts of the country, power 
is shut off in the daytime during most 
of the week. 

Spain’s cities are much like those 
in other European countries. Some 
modern buildings stand among a great 
deal of old architecture. Madrid, with 
about 1,600,000 people, and Barcelona, 
with 1,300,000, are the largest cities. 

Madrid, the capital, is located in the 
middle of the country. Although it is 
truly a metropolitan center, it has 
customs quite different from those of 
own large cities. Most people 
don’t go to their offices or shops before 
10 o’clock in the morning. They go to 
lunch at 1 o’clock and return to work 
at 4 in the afternoon. The shops stay 
open until 8 o’clock and dinner is late 
in the evening, often after 10 o’clock. 

Although boys and girls are sup- 
posed to go to school until they are 
14 years old, about a fifth of the people 
over the age of 5 cannot read or write. 
This is largely because there are 


are 


our 


too 





IF SPAIN ever goes back to having a 
king, Prince Juan Carlos may be the 
first to occupy the throne 


few schools, and because there is no 
way to get children to distant schools. 

The transportation problem is a big 
one. Because it is so mountainous, 
Spain can build railroads and high- 
ways only at great expense. Today 
the country has about 11,000 miles of 
railroads and approximately 80,000 
miles of national highways and 6,000 
miles of local Pennsylvania 
alone has more miles of highways than 
Spain does. 


roads. 


As Spain attempts to progress and 
solve its problems, the United States 
will continue to watch developments 
closely. Our air bases give us a vital 
interest in what happens in the west- 
ern European land.—By Victor BLock 


Popa 2 years ago, in July 1954, 
a large rock slide on the Ameri- 
can side of Niagara Falls dislodged 
tons of rock into the swirling water. 


It was the worst avalanche since Janu- 


ary 1931, when the middle of the 
American Falls collapsed into the 
gorge below. 

Although such sudden slides are 


rare, Niagara Falls is wearing away 
at a rate of about 4 feet a year. Geolo- 
gists estimate that part of the falls has 
receded 7 times its height, or more 
than 1,000 feet, since the first white 
man viewed it in 1678. They recently 
predicted that in another 1,000 years 
the falls will be reduced to a series of 
rapids. 
Niagara Falls was formed during 
the ice age, about 20,000 years ago. 
The advancing and retreating sheets 
of ice changed the surface of the land 
so much that streams were forced to 
seek Lake Erie over- 
flowed what is now the 
A high cliff in the 
water’s path formed Niagara Falls. 
The water at the falls drops in 2 
The larger one rushes over 


new channels. 


and created 


Niagara River. 


streams. 
a rocky ledge of limestone on the Cana- 
dian side of the river. This forms the 
Falls. It is 162 
feet high and about 2,950 feet wide. 

The 
ledge near the other shore and forms 
This is 167 feet 
high and about 1,400 feet across. 


famous Horseshoe 


smaller stream drops over a 


the American Falls. 


* 


Students who will begin their senior 
year in high school next fall should 
think about entering the Sixteenth 
Annual Science Talent Search. This is 

the Science 
the Westing- 
Foundation. 


a contest conducted by 
Clubs of America 
Educational 

The winners of the search will re- 
ceive expense-paid trips to Washing- 


and 


house 


ton, D. C., and college scholarships. 
Top prize is a $2,800 scholarship. In 
all, a total of $11,000 will be awarded. 

To compete in the contest, students 
must complete an original science proj- 
They also must write a 1,000- 
word report on their work and take an 
examination given next December. 

This is a good time to get an early 
start in the contest. For further in- 
formation, write to the Science Clubs 
of America, 1719 N Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


ect. 


* 
The Army has a mobile purification 
unit which can make radioactive water 
safe to drink in 30 minutes. It can 





orvanty 


SCIENTISTS PREDICT Niagara Falls will be only a rapids in about 1,000 years 


Science in the News 


also produce drinking water from pol- 
luted rivers and streams. 

Army 
truck-mounted 


that 
solved 


engineers report the 
unit has the 
problem of water affected by fallout 
from atomic or hydrogen bombs. In 
fact, they say it could make water fit 
to drink even though an enemy used 
every chemical and germ weapon he 
had. 

The machine can turn out 3,000 gal- 
lons of drinking water an hour. It 
was used to produce 99,000 gallons of 
pure water for Stroudsburg, Pennsy! 
vania, when the city’s supply was con 
taminated by floods last summer 


7 


Chubby persons would be glad to 
weigh themselves on a 
ton’s Museum of Science. The scale is 
designed to show how much 
would weigh on the moon, 
the difference in gravity, objects on the 


scale at Bos- 
people 
fecause of 
they 


moon are 6 times lighter than 


would be on the earth. For example, 
a 180-pound man would tip the scales 


at only 30 pounds. 
- 
Scientists say that one of a person's 
most valuable possessions is his sense 


of smell. 
which enables us to enjoy the variety 


It is smell rather than taste 


of flavors associated with 


That is 
tasting 


various 
why a 
things 


foods. person has 


trouble when he is 


suffering from a bad cold Taste 
buds along the tongue can tell only 
whether a substance is sweet, sour, 


salty, or bitter. 
By Victor BLock 


come 
up with this new equipment. Shutter- 
bugs can change lenses merely by re- 
volving the drum mounted in front. 


ITALIAN CAMERA makers hove 








News Quiz 











Social Security 


1 


1. About what per cent of all gai 
fully employed people in the United 
States are covered by Old-Age and Su 
vivors Insurance—25, 40, 75, or 90? 

» 


2. When, or under what circumstance 
does a person go into the OASI program? 
What is the purpose of social 
numbers? 


3. How is Old-Age and Survivors I: 
surance financed? 


4. List some of the circumstances 
der which a person 
benefit payments 


security 


- 
can receive OASI 


) 


5. Name at least 2 groups of workers 
that were brought into the OASI pr 
gram through a law enacted in 1054 


6. What change, with respect to wom 
en's retirement, was proposed in a bill 
that the House of Representatives ap 
proved last year? What was the pro 
posed revision concerning disabled 


workers? 
arguments for and 


these suggested changes 


7. Give against 


Discussion 


What do you think of the social secu 
rity revisions that would occur under the 
measure which the House of Represent 
atives approved last year? Explain your 
position, 


Spain 


1. Mention some events that 
evidence of unrest in Spain 


2. Briefly trace the history of Fran 
Franco's regime, and describe the 
present Spanish government 


serve a 


cisco 


3. What was Spain's position in World 
War II? How did her foreign relation 
change during later years? 


4. Describe the system of bases we are 
establishing in that nation, and the term 
under which we are building them 


5. Why are these bases important to 


us? What advantages does Spain re 
ceive from them? 
6. Briefly deseribe the geography of 


Spain 
7. What is 


the principal occupation in 


that country? Point out some of the 
chief reasons for the low standard of 
living 
Discussion 

1. How, in your opinion, might Spain’ 
government be able to help the peopl 
achieve better living conditions’? 
plain 

2. In what ways, and to what extent 
do you think the United States hould 
cooperate with Franco's government? 
Give reasons for your anewer 

Miscellaneous 

1. What are some bills which the Whit 

House wants Congress to approve before 


adjournment? Name som 
measures 


Hill 


2. Why do we celebrate 
June 14? 


3. Give the chief features of the me 
farm legislation 


important 


already approved by Capito 


Flag Day 


1. What new post do Fred Seat 
hold? 

5. Which countries are members of tt 
Commonwealth of Nations? Why a 


their representatives to 
this month? 


6. What is the purpose of the fort 
coming Annapolis youth parley? 


meet in Lor 


Pronunciations 


Caudillo—cow-déyé 


Chou En-ai—j6 én-l 

Cortes—core’téz 

Falange—f4-linj 

Franciseo FPraneo—frar 
frang’k 

Fulgencio Bati«ta— fool-hen’se 
tea’ ta 


Gamal Nasser—ga-mal’ nis’ér 
Juan Carlos—hwan kar’! 
Nikita Khrushchev—nyi-ke‘tuh | 
chawf 


Nikolai Bulganin——né’ko-! 
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“United States Resists Blackmail by 
Neutrals,” by David Lawrence in the 
New York Herald Tribune. 


” This is 
the heart of a growing sentiment in 
the so-called “neu- 
trals.”’ It means that the United States 
must not allow itself to be blackmailed 


“Let them go communist. 


Congress about 


into foreign-aid programs by govern- 
ments which, under the guise of neu- 
tralism, are really “playing both ends 
against the middle.” 

The of Egypt is much dis- 
cussed. Prime Minister Gamal Nasser, 
an ambitious leader, is trying to play 
the Soviet Union against the United 
States. He the Aswan Dam 
built. It is a very important project. 
It means for mil- 
lions of acres of land. 


case 


wants 


needed irrigation 

The Soviet Union has made a weak 
offer to help finance the project, but 
Nasser implies he must take it unless 


uITED paess 
A COLUMNIST says Gamal Nasser and 
other foreign leaders are trying to black- 
mail the United States to get foreign aid 
Great Britain and the United States 
kick in with the desired funds. 

The American government wants to 
help because the dam means a lot to 
the future of the people of Egypt, but 
the United States can’t be in the posi- 
tion of placing itself in the clutches 
of an ambitious dictator who claims he 
is undecided whether to line up with 
the West or with the communists. 

But the members of Congress are 
not gullible. The game of attempted 
extortion goes on as “neutralism” be- 
comes the camouflage of the so-called 
“uncommitted” governments. The 
tendency now in many quarters is to 
say: “Let them go communist,” and 
“Let actually come through 
with all the financial aid Moscow has 
been talking about.” 

Most experts here think the Soviet 
“competition” is a gigantic bluff and 
tnat if America refuses to be taken in, 
the newly risen governments of Asia 
will discover that there are no strings 


Russia 


attached to being friendly to America, 
such as the communists in Moscow and 
Peiping would impose. 


“We Can Change the Weather,” by 
A. E. Hotchner in This Week. 


In 
dry ice into clouds for the first time, 
he produced 2 things: 
hot controversy. The brand-new mul- 
timillion-dollar rain-making industry 
claimed that it had now virtually taken 
charge of the weather; and an ener- 
getic band of skeptics insisted that 


1946, when a scientist dumped 


rain and a red 


rain-making was not worth the mil- 
lions being poured into it by ranchers, 
farmers, utility companies and water- 
short municipalities. 

Rain-making was big business, but 
nobody really knew whether it worked 
Often followed 
but would it 


or not. rain cloud- 


seeding have rained 
anyway? 

Now after years of study we are be- 
ginning to find the answers. One is 
that we really can make rain. And 
there is reason to believe that cloud- 
seeding can prevent hail and cut down 
on lightning and perhaps even sup- 
press tornadoes. 

Although practically all areas of the 
United States can use more rain, there 
is always the possibility that increases 
might come at the wrong time and in 
the wrong place and thus cause, in spe- 
cial circumstances, a local catastrophe. 
Therefore, the federal government is 
keeping a close watch on developments. 

Is rain-making One 
study showed that a ten per cent in- 


worthwhile? 


crease in rainfall in a region like that 
of the Colorado River, for instance, can 
increase the seasonal runoff by 2,270,- 
000 acre feet, which is enough to fill 
the huge Davis Dam to capacity—and 
Used for irrigation, that 
much to of the 


then some. 


could mean farmers 
area. 

Yes, rain-making already works and 
hail and lightning prevention are on 


the way. 


“Four Great Medical Triumphs Just 
Ahead,” by William Laurence in 
Collier's. 

From where I sit I can see the com- 
ing within the next decade of a great 
golden era in medicine, the greatest so 
far in mankind’s history. I see prog- 
ress in many fields of science—physics, 
chemistry and the so-called life sci- 
ences rapid, 
I expect it to result 
within the near future in a mammoth 
break-through of knowledge, a break- 
through of such magnificent propor- 
tions that a way will at last be opened 
for the control of all the terrible dis- 
that have baffled and plagued 
mankind through the centuries. 

Many of the outstanding leaders in 
their fields are now hopeful that by 
1965, and possibly as early as 1960, the 
4 great scourges of mankind 
illnesses of the mind, heart and circu- 
latory ailments, and virus diseases 
will have been brought under control. 


developing at a ever- 


increasing pace, 


eases 


cancer, 


This victory will be based not on any 
one discovery, but on a break-through 
into a knowledge of the underlying 
causes of the great diseases. So swift 
has been recent progress toward this 
knowledge that any particular drug or 
test or research development 
nounced today may be superseded to- 
morrow. But whatever its form, the 
ultimate result will spring from this 
new body of knowledge. 

There is a feeling of victory in the 
air, and the authorities in the field of 
medical research who are highly quali- 


an- 
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MORE diseases will be added to the list of conquered illnesses within the next 
decade, says one writer (see story) 


fied to speak 
terday were the most pessimistic 


some of them only yes- 
are 
now among the most hopeful that the 
1 great which | 
tioned can be controlled. 


scourges have men- 


“America, the Unexportable Idea,” 
by Dorothy Thompson in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star. 


I have been wondering whether our 
field 
are not the result of our uniqueness as 


difficulties in the foreign policy 


a nation. 

The “ideology” 
simply of the belief that, by and large, 
people are more likely in the majority 
to be right than wrong. It is 
and less a theory than an in- 
stinct and an experience. The instinct 
is that the only person really 
knows where the shoe pinches is the 


American consists 


“democ- 
racy” 
who 
guy who wears it. The experience is 
that if you let all the guys blow their 
tops about the shoes that pinch, even- 
tually they’ll get shoes that fit. 
America is the hardest proposition 
in the world to sell as an idea. It is 
the easiest thing to sell as a working 
proposition. The 
there are so and so many entry visas 
to the United States available, there 
10 many takers. But 
when you try to export the conditions 


moment you say 


are times as 
that create the demand for visas you're 
up against the fact that America can- 
not be recreated elsewhere. 

The 


few countries so endowed 


reasons are many. There are 


by nature 
and there is none so free of ancient 
Other countries have 
from native tribal civilizations. Amer- 
ica alone is composed of people who 


ties. evolved 


broke their ties with tribe and race to 
America is in this 
single fact the most revolutionary of 
nations: 


start a new life. 


the one nation that has defied 
all the customary laws of nationhood. 

So America cannot to 
undeveloped as it once was, “Copy us.” 
They cannot copy American develop- 
ment. 
in a vast, rich and empty country, fill- 


say nations 


They cannot begin a new life 


ing it up with people all coming to 


start anew. They are still too tied to 


long established customs, habits, rul- 
ing classes, castes, and powers. 

for “know-how” 
means 
possess), is unique and inimitable—a 


America, 
which 


except 


we by no exclusively 
land, culture, and society apart, with 


an unexportable revolution. 


“Single Military Service?” by Wil- 
liam Stringer in The Christian Science 
Monitor. 


It is surprising that the squabbles 
among Army, Navy, and Air Force for 
control of the shiny new weapons roll- 
ing from the 
resulted in more agitation for the de- 


laboratories have not 
velopment of a “single service” at the 
Pentagon. Many years ago, General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower said all forces 
work unit” and that “if 


I had my way they would all be in the 


“must 


as a 
same uniform.” 

The main problem is the difficulty 
of setting a dividing line between the 
of the various services. For 
instance, let’s take the Nike—the 
supersonic antiaircraft mis- 


jobs 


Army’s 
sile. Historically, 
and 
Army. At 
ally, the Air Force mans and controls 
the fast interceptors of the skies. 
Which, the Nike—antiair- 
craft interceptor? It is 
flies to 


antiaircraft 
to 


mis- 
the 
the same time, tradition- 


sions weapons belong 


then, is 
artillery or 
fired from the ground but it 
intercept attacking planes. 
Take another issue. The Army must 
have air-borne mobility 
Shall the Army have its own 
The Air Force says no. 


to get about 
faster. 

arm? 
Do 


sions 


air 


not all these overlapping mis- 


and claims to weapons present 


strong, new arguments for a single 
service? This moment, when old bound- 
aries between the services are being 


of 


materializing, 


blurred and new concepts waging 


war and defense are 


presents the greatest possible oppor 
tunity to the advocates of full service 


integration. 
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